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possible to push our success to its absolute limit* Douglas
never believed in making plans only to reach a certain fixed
objective. He realised that in a big attack there -was always
the possibility of the enemy being found weaker than
anticipated, or not prepared for the method employed in
the attack, so that a break-through might occur. His plans
were, therefore, carefully laid to meet such a contingency*
His feelings were that if he was prepared for a break-through
and the opportunity offered itself he could then take full
advantage of it, but if a break-through was not achieved
then no harm would have been done. He did not want
another Loos!

Eventually the attack had to be postponed for forty-eight
hours on account of the heavy rains, which had made the
ground in such a state that it was quite impossible for the
gunners to put down an accurate barrage.

During his visits to the various units just before the
attack Douglas was very gratified to find the men in such
splendid spirits and so full of confidence. Many told him
that they had never before been so instructed and informed
of the nature of the operation before them, and that the wire
had never been so well cut nor the artillery preparations
so thorough*

The battles of the Somme, fought mainly in villages and
woods, now sacred to us by the memories they hold, started
on the first day of July* The enemy was taken quite by
surprise and, after an intense bombardment, our troops
crossed his front line trenches everywhere on a front of
sixteen miles. The morning was fine and sunny with a slight
ground mist which helped to conceal the preparations. The
infantry attack began at 7.30 A.M. and for the following hour
and a half satisfactory progress was made. The Montauban-
Mametz spurs and villages and the Schwaben Redoubt, an
important ridge north of Thiepval, were attacked, but the
enemy retained possession of Fricourt, although they were